UNSEEN OF MEN 


By Kate Jordan 


T he quiet room was filled with 
crocus-colored light from the 
wood fire. A man and a wo¬ 
man sat facing each other, a little dis¬ 
tance apart. In the one corner where 
the shadow hesitated, touched only 
at intervals by the flare of the flames, 
there was a low table covered with 
china and silver. The roll of the 
wheels on the asphalt and a further 
murmur of the town’s life came in from 
the dusk-inclosed street. 

Gazed at by the unknowing it was 
not a picture to suggest a tragic situa¬ 
tion, but the woman knew she would 
not forget a detail of that room, in that 
hour, while she lived. The dire, im¬ 
perious moment of her life was on the 
stroke. She knew the man’s next 
words would be sweet with tempta¬ 
tion and have renunciation for their 
shadow. 

“You’re leading a wretched life, 
Mary. No human being has the right 
to saddle another with such days as 
you spend. Cast them away—get 
your freedom. You long for it. You 
will have it, if you’re not a coward.’’ 

She did not look at him, but he saw 
sadness slip, like a mist, over her face. 
The look was an answer and it whipped 
his desire to brutality. 

He crossed to her and lifted her 
clasped hands to his lips. 

“You love me. You’ve said so. 
Remember that.’’ 

“I remember,’’ she said, without 
hope. 

“Then why do you look as if this 
were an eternal good-bye, Mary? It’s 
not good-bye. It’s life together, sweet¬ 
heart, wherever you wish, far or near, if 
you’ll only end this tragedy of mar- 
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riage.’’ He touched her hair with his 
fingers as if he soothed a fretful child. 
“You’d leave the bitterness, sorrow 
and disgust behind you. Darling, I’d 
make you so happy.’’ 

“No, no,’’ she said hastily, beseech¬ 
ingly. “Oh, Miles, if you knew—if I 
could tell you. I love you, dear— 
that’s true—but I can’t do what you 
ask. I want to, but I can’t.’’ She 
put his arm away, and stood up, her 
eyes helpless. “I knew the moment 
would come when I must choose be¬ 
tween you and Anthony, and I’ve kept 
saying to myself, ‘I’ll throw away this 
husk of marriage and take my happi¬ 
ness. It’s my right.’ Over and over 
I’ve said it, insisted on it, as I’ve 
welcomed you and looked for you 
wherever I went.’’ Her arms fell de¬ 
spairingly. “But no matter how 
fiercely I said it I could not stifle a 
voice that would speak to me at night, 
in the darkness, when I couldn’t sleep: 
‘You can’t do it. Say what you 
like, desire it, and plan it, but you’ll 
never do it.’ So the horrible duet 
has gone on, and tonight I know that 
voice was right. I despise Anthony, 
but I pity him, and I can never leave 
him, never, never.’’ 

She stood as one without defense. 
There were stress and storm in Miles’s 
face. 

“So you’re going to play the con¬ 
temptible part of the vine wreathing 
itself around a dead tree. Your hus¬ 
band is a slave to a drug. You may 
sacrifice yourself trying to save him, 
but he’ll continue to be just what he is, 
a creature who is gibbeting himself in 
the public eye, polluted, abominable. 
Is this demanded of you? What good 
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do you do him? Does he consider 
you? By what right does he shame 
you? What sophistry makes you en¬ 
dure it?” 

Her face was wistful, her gray eyes 
frightened, as the heated words rang 
out, and in her white gown, over which 
the fire wove flaming arabesques, she 
was very sweet. His fury sank into 
tenderness quickly and he tried to 
draw her to him. 

“I can’t do without you, Mary— 
I, who love you, need you. I can’t 
leave you to such a future, dear, and 
I can’t stay near you seeing you this 
way. I want you for my wife, for¬ 
ever.” 

She trembled; her eyes were full of 
dumb entreaties. She regarded him 
pitifully. 

“I’m so sorry for you, Miles, and for 
myself,” she drew away as she added, 
“and for him. It’s all miserable.” 
She moved to the window and stared 
at the street down which the Novem¬ 
ber wind rushed as if in pursuit of a 
twilight ghost. When she turned 
again her face was calm. “I’ll try to 
let you know what I mean. It’s this: 
Anthony seems more cursed than 
cruel. He isn’t unkind. He does 
nothing to hurt me at—at—other 
times.” 

‘ ‘ He can be pretty loathsome, though, 
when he’s doped—can’t he?” came 
crisply and brutally from Miles’s lips. 

“Oh, yes,” she whispered, shrinking 
a little. 

“You’ve prayed to him to reform, 
and how has he heeded? He knows 
when he isn’t a madman that he’s kill¬ 
ing the best in you by inches. He 
must know you don’t love him, and 
that it’s only pity makes you stand by 
him.” 

Mary looked ashamed. 

“I’ve never really told him that. I 
think he believes I can’t help loving 
him to some extent. I’ve never hurt 
him by really saying-” 

“ I see. This is another phase of the 
human sacrifice,” Miles muttered. 
“When did you see him last?” 

“He hasn’t been home in three 
days.” 


“Where does he go at such times?” 

She shook her head in despair. 

“I try never to think of that. I 
don’t know. I’d rather never know.” 

“What a life for you! Oh, my 
dearest!” 

“What would become of him if I 
were gone?” she murmured, looking 
past him. 

The question was like oil to flame. 
He stood over her in wrath. 

“You say I can’t understand you, 
and I can’t. Oh, fling away this bur¬ 
den. The man you cling to is like an 
extinguished candle. There’s only the 
rotten wick. Try to think of him as 
dead.” 

At the word a light transfigured her, 
flared in her eyes, and died slowly out. 
Her head drooped. Miles had noticed 
the fleeting blaze of hope. He put his 
hands on her shoulders and commanded 
her eyes. 

“Suppose,” he said slowly in. a 
curbed, intense voice, “you heard this 
moment that he were dead? Would 
there be a glimmer of any feeling but 
relief? Would there?” 

“I’ll not answer you.” 

“Would you be glad—yes, glad? 
The truth.” 

“I’ll not say it,” she whispered, and 
pushed him from her. She stood apart 
breathless, with eyes that seemed to 
see a ghost. “Please go,” she whis¬ 
pered, “please.” 

“This isn’t good-bye,” Miles said 
doggedly; “ I won’t have it so. It isn’t 
sane.” 

When he reached the door she called 
him back. 

“Don’t go, that way,” she said 
piteously. “ Indeed—indeed—it is 
good-bye.” 

She held out her hands and when he 
touched them her fingers stole up his 
arms and were fastened around his 
neck. He met her kiss through which 
her heart seemed to pass. When he 
held her from him his eyes were wet, his 
voice was gentle. 

“ Mary, I’ll never speak of this again, 
never see you again, if you will it so. 
You must walk by your own star, dear, 
I see it now. I can’t be a law for you. 
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for each is a mystery into which even 
the dearest can’t enter. But don’t de¬ 
cide finally this moment. Tonight, 
here, alone, think it all over. Don’t 
give Anthony all the pity. Think of 
yourself, of me. We both have rights 
and wrongs to go into the scales. 
Write to me tomorrow. What you 
decide must be, shall be.” 

A moment followed during which a 
wave of longing passed over Mary’s 
soul, the word of surrender faltered on 
her lips. She covered her face with her 
clutching hands, his touch in passing 
fell on her head, a footstep came from 
the hall, the door closed. 

This night was a frayed seam run¬ 
ning through her life. There was a 
fantastic fiction about it. Again, she 
seemed a figure in a dream treading on 
the edge of great abysses. Though she 
suffered, nothing was real to her sick 
brain. When summoned to her solitary 
dinner she ate unwittingly of food that 
was tasteless. Afterward she returned 
to the drawing-room and rested in the 
big red chair. She suffered numbly. 
Her life was disheveled. Miles had 
told her to think and decide finally. 
She could not. For three nights she 
had watched for her husband’s return. 
Today she had wrestled with a tempta¬ 
tion. She seemed resting hopelessly 
after a struggle with hungry seas. She 
slept, while the light flickered on her 
gray-white face. 

When she awoke a nervous convul¬ 
sion flung her forward in the chair, the 
clock in the hall was chiming four, 
the fire was out. Fear seized her, a 
formless panic. She had been asleep. 
Perhaps something had happened. 
Perhaps Anthony had come home. 
She stood up trembling. Life was at 
its thinnest and feeblest in her body. 

The light burned in the quiet hall, 
and in the curve of the upper stairway 
shadows slept. The whispering of her 
silken skirt made soft inflections on the 
silence as she went up the stairs, 
crossed the passage and faced her hus¬ 
band’s room. It was empty, orderly, 
the lamp burning under its red shade, 
the fire laid for lighting. She turned 
her head from side to side. Only the 


stillness of the raw, sad hours was her 
companion. 

The thought of preparing for sleep 
was hateful to her. To lie in the dark¬ 
ness, listening, would be impossible. 
With her dinner gown on, her hair 
coiled, it was easier to make night seem 
like day, and waiting was robbed of 
some of its weariness. She tied a scarf 
around her shoulders, went down the 
stairs again and turned her chair to a 
spot where the curtained light from the 
lamp fell on it. 

Now her brain was alive. After the 
deep sleep she was like a keyed instru¬ 
ment from which a breeze could strike 
variations. She had grown dismally 
accustomed to such watching as this, 
but it had never seemed so intolerable 
before. Fate had entered the house; 
she heard its step in the halls; its 
breath moved among the curtains; it 
was in the air, bending over her, 
clothing her in its shadow. 

Now indeed, as the night crawled on 
till it was close to dawn, she obeyed 
Miles and considered her life—its dis¬ 
tress, leanness, spiritual destitution. 
It was for such nights as this she had 
sent him away. Sobs hurt her throat. 
Her sad patience became a smarting 
sense of personal wrong. Miles’s words 
beat in her ears: ‘‘ No human being has 
the right to saddle another with such 
days as you spend.” Yet she had 
spent them, how many, and how pa¬ 
tiently ! Her mind’s eye traveled back 
over the long line of miserable days and 
nights, the daily inquisition, lapses, 
disappointments, anxieties, vigils. Her 
heart seemed a threadbare thing. 

It would be different if she could be 
free, marry Miles, and live in Italy, 
She would be happy then—but would 
she? Could she forget the ship¬ 
wrecked creature she had forsaken? 
Could she ever escape him, ever shed 
this pity for him? Not while he lived. 
If he were dead, past suffering more, 
past sinking deeper, past missing her— 
well, then—yes, that would be differ¬ 
ent. 

A sound startled her. She sat for¬ 
ward clasping the sides of the chair, 
every muscle tense. There was the 
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click of a key moving cautiously in the 
lock of the street door. On the dis¬ 
mayed quiet it filled the house with 
alarms. She tried to spring up, but 
apprehension nailed her to the chair. 

The door was closed without the 
slightest jar, and she saw Anthony go 
swiftly and carefully up the stairs. 
He did not look to right or left. That 
he moved like a phantom whose pas¬ 
sage was preordained held some sick 
significance. His return after pre¬ 
vious absences had been different. He 
had always entered that room first, 
had looked for her there before going 
up the stairs. 

She cautiously followed him. His 
door was closed. She paused at the 
threshold, her finger nervously moving 
about her lips. As she groped for the 
knob, but before she could touch it, the 
lock slipped loosely and left the room 
visible through the space between the 
hinges. 

Anthony’s back was toward her. To 
see him in the business clothes he had 
worn when leaving home was so out of 
tune with the hour and the place he 
seemed a stranger. As he turned, the 
mirror showed her something appalling. 
He was examining a revolver under the 
gaslight. His face was strained, wild, 
and the sickly skin was drawn taut 
over a mask of bone. 

She did not seem to breathe as she 
watched. He took off his hat, pressed 
the muzzle of the pistol to his temple, 
first one spot, then another, his glassy 
eye measuring the effect critically. 
She sav^r him nod with a satisfaction 
which chilled her, lay the weapon on 
the bureau and begin to undress. 

Mary sank against the wall and hid 
her face in her hands. Questions jos¬ 
tled each other in her brain—the mean¬ 
ing of it? His actual intention? A 
devil laughed in her soul; she was 
cheating herself by this speculation; 
she knew the truth. Anthony had re¬ 
turned a physical wreck, but clear- 
minded and nerved to destroy him¬ 
self. A flash sketched the future in 
tints which enraptured her. He would 
be dead—she, free from him—^the 
chains she could not break fallen from 


her—and Miles—Miles—but this was 
an ecstasy without definiteness. A 
glamour she had not thought to feel 
again touched her; her soul seemed 
steeped in perfumes. 

She drew near to the long, narrow 
line of light again and looked in. An¬ 
thony was seated in his night-clothes, a 
purpose flaming in his face, the pistol in 
his hand. She tiptoed cautiously to a 
seat against the wall, and sat there, 
her body bent forward, her eyes on the 
door. 

As if watching a ghost - picture she 
saw a different self, acting differently. 
She saw the self rise, rush into the 
room, seize Anthony’s hands, crying: 
“No, you shall not, you shall not.” 
The picture repeated itself many times 
while she had a tingling consciousness 
that she, the real woman, listened and 
waited. 

No sound came to relieve her. But 
to rise and look in again demanded too 
much of her. The moments went by, 
each one a cold, heavy drop upon her 
heart, her fingers kept opening and 
closing impatiently. She moved rest¬ 
lessly. He was a long time. Surely 
it should be an easy thing, a business 
quickly over—the thought trailed away 
unfinished. Again she was conscious 
of that other self, saw the ghost rise 
and falter into the room, crying: “An¬ 
thony—no—no—you must not!” But 
she sat there, motionless, her face ugly 
in its eagerness, her mouth open. 

Her patience was stretched almost to 
breaking when a sound came from the 
hidden room. It was a sob which 
might have issued from living lips 
in a closed grave; it was a thing which 
had to do with Dante’s fancies of the 
damned and not with life at all. 

She wavered to her feet. The ex¬ 
pectancy died from her face and in its 
place an awful self-knowledge left her 
shaking. 

Now she copied the movements of 
the ghost-self she had cynically 
watched. Her husband’s name, 
pierced by fear, rang from her as she 
scuttled to him and struck the revolver 
from his fumbling hands. He seized 
it, they struggled for it desperately, 
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and she was victor. As she stood over 
him, half fainting, she clasped it to 
her heart as one would a treasure. 
There was a miserable love mixed with 
defeat in Anthony’s eyes as he stared 
at her. 

“You don’t know what I am,’’ he 
muttered; “no, you don’t. I’ve been 
a curse to you. But tonight I became 
another kind of coward—afraid to die 
—afraid—afraid. Do you hear? I 
looked into that muzzle twenty times, 
and at last I said: ‘I am afraid.’ ” 

She did not seem to see him. The 
look on her face puzzled him. It was 
worn from the rack of emotions, but a 
transcendent relief flared in her eyes. 
He gazed at her with new intentions. 
She was rejoicing to have saved him, 
who caused her only pain. His worth¬ 
less life was worth so much to her. 
The thought was terrible yet helped 
to lift from him his own self-contempt. 
He saw the faint hollows which suffer¬ 
ing had picked out in her face, and 
recalled her as she had looked the 
day they were married. Side by side 
with the memory was the unbearable 
recognition of his own baseness. He 
sank at her feet,- groping for her 
hands. 

“Oh, if I could live, really live; if I 
could, Mary,’’ he groaned. “ You love 
me.’’ 

“I don’t love you,” she said in a 
quiet voice, cold, after the passion in 
his; “but you must live.” The pistol 
was in her hand and she looked past 
him. “You shall live to help me find 
the way back to what I was,” she said, 
and now a ripple of grief made her lips 
tremble. “Stand up,” she said, still 
quietly, but with a scorn which lashed 
him to his feet. “You tell me to see 
what you are. Take your eyes from 
yourself, and see what you’ve made 
of me.” 

“I’ve broken your heart. Don’t I 
know it?” 

“You’ve done worse than that. 
I’ve been a miserable woman for a 
long time. Tonight I became an evil 
one. You thought I loved you with 
this broken heart of mine. Only pity 
kept me with you. Today because of 


this same pity I sent away the man 
I love, and I sat in this empty house, 
hopeless. You came back an hour 
ago. I saw you pass like a ghost up 
the stairs. I followed you. I saw 
you with the pistol.” The words 
choked her; she stopped. “I saw you 
with the pistol,” she repeated with 
difficulty. “I waited out there in the 
hall for you to kill yourself. I waited, 
I wanted to hear the shot, I was hungry 
to hear it. Now do you understand 
what you’ve made of me? ” 

She raised to her mouth the hand 
that held the pistol and sobbed against 
it like a grieved child. 

Anthony was dumb in the face of a 
truth not dreamed of before. The 
thought that she did not love him, 
loved another man, took away the last 
spar on which his self-esteem had 
unknowingly rested. To think of him¬ 
self as dead and passionately mourned, 
in spite of his sins, had been one thing. 
To realize that as a human being 
he had come to be an encumbrance 
whose exit from life would bring relief 
to the only creature he cared for, was 
quite another. When he spoke his 
voice was chilled and humble. 

“Yes, I understand. You only 
agree with me—I’d be better dead. 
Well, this time I flinched,” he said, 
with a desolate smile. “The next 
time-” 

“You don’t understand,” she said 
wildly. “ Don’t you see that only your 
living can help me back to what I was, 
wipe out the moments in the dark hall, 
win me God’s forgiveness? No matter 
how you make me suffer, no matter 
how low you fall, though your life be¬ 
come a curse to you and to me, you 
must live, Anthony. You must live, 
for I killed you in my heart tonight.” 

A heavy silence hung between them, 
and slowly into the man’s eyes there 
came such an intolerable shame of him¬ 
self she winced to see it, and her own 
self-disgust and remorse faded into 
pettiness before it. 

She had loved his grace and beauty. 
There was a little of both left, like a 
memory, as he held out his hands. 

“I’ve lost you.” She was silent. 
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“You’ll never believe—nor help me— 
now.” 

“ Can I ? ” she sighed. 

He caught at the words with pitiful 
greediness. 

“I know what you’re thinking— 
you’ve tried so often—I know. But 
if this time—^if this time—Mary—I 
could live, not to shame or hurt you 
any more, but to redeem myself. 
What you’ve said tonight—oh, Mary, 
what you’ve said! I’ll never forget 
it—it will be like something beside me 
always pulling me back. Mary, I 
Won’t touch the stuff, if you help me, I 


swear it—I won’t—I’m not damned 
utterly—no! Oh, to go back,” he 
pleaded between set teeth, “to go 
back, to begin over! Would it matter 
to you, Mary? Would you care a lit¬ 
tle?” 

The dawn which had been changing 
from a ghost to a half-revealed watcher, 
now leaped, a radiant presence, into 
the room. They were like souls meet¬ 
ing in a space that was not earth’s. 
An electric brightness touched their 
worn faces. In the man’s there was 
hope, in the woman’s the never dying 
tenderness. 





